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Preface. 


These pages are written by a salaried book-keeper of many years’ expe- 
Fence. He has vivid recollections of the difficulties he met with when he 
first entered on his duties in an office and realized the almost worthlessness 
of the theories and technicalities of what he had been taught as book-keep- 
es different from actual every-day work. It is to save the student from this 
brain-wearying jargon and to point out, in a plain way in the language of the 
office, the principles of the art, that this work has been compiled: he has no 
patent plan. Each book-keeper must find out for himself the readiest and 
most convenient method of keeping his particular set of books. The object 
of the author is to exhibit clearly the never-changing, everlasting, eternal 
Be riciples of the art of book-keeping. The public will decide whether or not 
he has succeeded. That he may facilitate the acquisition of this important 


branch of useful knowledge is the wish of 
THE AUTHOR. 


Introductory. 


Book-keeping, the art of keeping accounts, is no doubt coeval with the 
first trading between peoples. To record every transaction correctly so as 
to be indisputable and easily understood should be the object and aim of the 
book-keeper. Whatever plan tends the best to effect this 1s certainly the 
most desirable. 

There are two recognized methods of book-keeping. The one is called 
Single Entry, the other Doubie Entry. The former is simply a plain record 
¢ of the more important facts of the business. The latter, said to have been 
_ invented in the middle ages by the merchants of Venice and Genoa, as its 
name implies, calls for two entries to be made of every transaction, the one 
balancing the other. By this system, every debit being checked by the cor- 
- responding credit, a certainty of correctness can be obtained which is not 

possible by making merely the one entry. Nevertheless it is for the merchant 
to decide by which plan he will keep his accounts. 
I would advise the student to read this work from beginning to end, in 
he first instance, and glance over the specimens of the different books. Then 
take three books. Rule them for Day Book, Cash Book and Ledger, and 
begin with the Single Entry Day Book. Copy out each day’s work and post 
the items as they occur daily to their respective accounts in the Cash Book 
and in the Ledger. This exercise should, with the instructions and explana- 


tions accompanying each book, give the student a clear understanding of 


", 


i "Single Entry book- uae 


i portion. ‘He can trace the ‘aa yi all the eae by the 


7? 


e 


book-keeping, and it is the same all over the world. 


- theses or at the left-hand side of the money columns. If he does | is 
fully and intelligently he should have a thorough comprehension of : 


f 


Book-Keeping. 


Single Entry Book-keeping is the simplest form of recording the actual 
transactions of buying and selling, paying and being paid, that can properly 
be called Book-keeping. - In it personal accounts only are ledgerized, and it 
is not possible toshow, fromthe Ledger, the state of the business at all times 

as it is from a correctly kept Double Entry Ledger. 

The balance of a firm whose books are kept by Single Entry is almost 
entireiy a matter of memoranda. It cannot have the exactness and certainty 

; of the Double Entry system. However, many firms trading mostly for cash 
or for short credits, and dealing in many articles, may find Single Entry 


sufficient for the purposes of their business. 


“Single Entry. 


The books indispensable for this system are three: 
THE DAY BOOK, 
THE CASH BOOK, 


THE LEDGER. 


8 - BOOK-KEEPING. 


“Other. books, as may be required in each particular business, are, of 
course, often used. but the three mentioned are what may be termed the 


working books; all others are auxiliaries. 


the Day Book. 


This, sometimes called the Waste Book or the Store Book, or by some 
other name, is most important. It is the foundation of all book-keeping. 
It is a record of the daily occurrences of the business. Every transaction 
should re entered therein: buying, selling, offering goods, making appoint- 
ments, receiving money, paying money, etc. Any memorandum that may 
be of any importance can be made in the Day Book. Any one who can 
write at all can make entries in this book in a plain, simple way. It is the 
business of the book-keeper to sort out and enter the various iene in their 
proper places in the Cash Book and Ledger. This operation is called Post- 
ing—Posting the Day Book. Generally two books are kept, so that one may 
be used on each alternate day, in the store and in the office. It is the cus- 
tom to number them No. 1 and No. 2, so that while one is in use in the store 
the other is in the hands of the book-keeper. On the opposite page is a copy 
of two leaves of a Day Book as it would probably be kept by a firm using 
Single Entry. In the second part of this work precisely the same accounts 
will be kept by Double Entry. The readersmay thus compare, and by com- 
paring thoroughly grasp each system of book-keeping, noticing the points 


of similarity and difference, and thus be able to judge intelligently of the merits 
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A Few Abbreviations. 


airy 


» In care of (asa letter or parcel). 


i 


_ Free on board. 


Free on rail. 


Discount. 
_ Ditto (the same). 


. Interest. 
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The Gash Boo 


rccéiied or paid away. Cash received 1s entered on. fe left- ne o? 


ne 


side (marked _Dr.), An or charging the Cash ook- keeper 
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amount. 
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SINCLE ENTRY. 


“he student will please observe that 


The Cash Book is folioed. 


the Day Book is paged. 


The balance is the amount of cash in hand with which the Cash book 
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€ suppose the account with the Bank in this system is kept on the 


the Check Book, and compared with the Pass Book, from time to 


Balance. 


unt ihe aad seeing ie fos8 is Hight, place the amount, calling it cash in . 


; the Baciness: and 2 to 5 pee cent. per annum on buildings. 


glean om the credit (Cr.) balances found in the Ledger the a. 


owes. After adding these together and_ finding out all other liabilities ; 


will eaes the total sum from the gross amount of the assets, and 1e 


remainder will be the actual worth of the firm. | 

previous balance will show whether the trading during the period has Pe 

prcfitable or otherwise. te 2 
Example of a balance from these books of Single Entry: 

Dr. balance from Ledger R. Lewis - - - $ 390 


“ uC Alf. Harris - - < 20, OF 7am 


Cash a hand Hy ~ 4 t S Ree 53048 


e Puetrom. Banke M0 pee oii, (On bah ere 845 85. 

wa 

4 Goods in stock as per Inventory - - - 641 15 ~ B: 
1564 40. 


Less Cr. amount due Jones & Smith, and for which 


i I gave a note for 30 days - - ai 272 


1292 


Amount of assets last month = - 1215 


Net profit for month - - - - ° 76 


Remarks. 


h ave a ‘special drawer in desk or cabinet for them. The same with receipts 


nd iso letters and other documents connected with the business. The 


ve Pcs on a file and write ‘‘Invoices” on the cover. Again others will 


Double Entry. 


in Single Entry, —Day Book, Cash Book and Ledger—are required, an 


another called the Journal. This is a most important book. Into it e y 


the account of each individual, but also the condition of the trading in 


article for which you choose to keep a Ledger account. 


The Casn Book 


e a The Cash Book is also used as a book of original entry. It is the 1 
ae : - a a 
__ which the cashier has kept of all cash transactions, and should ata 
3 show the merchant the amount of cash on hand. 


receives. When cash is paid the amount is entered opposite the 


the case may be, the debit side (left hand) is first added. It must. 


sarily be greater than the credit side (right hand) of the Cash Book. - 
add up the Credit side aes aoe and deduct the amount front the s 


KMISSISEL: 


1 


hae te ie fs Teal con 


£, 


(See fac- 


sh Book! for Paha to rule off.) Itis alvay safer to bring the balance 


tre whether it be merchandise, cash, a debt, (the name of the 


Or, in another form, charge or debit what 


The Journai. 


ov 


perspicuity and accuracy in book-keeping. It is not worth while to Spe 


dinner for the sake of the salt. 


amount of capital brought into the frm: According to the plan w 
chosen, $1215.75 is the sum constituting the Stock. Therefore we wil 


it as 
Cash Dr. To Stock, 


or 


= Stock Cr. By Cash, " 


~ So and So, which are all,terms signifying the same chee in the 


and, of course,- gets credit for it. It is Hee to Cash—that is, the Coal 


> Cash pool -keeper, and we charge him or debit (Dr.) him in the | r¢ 


—- «De Mpg 


‘keeper thinks best. 
Cash Dr. 
To Stock. 
or 
Stock Cre. 
By Cash. 


Bank Dr. 
; Ss) 0+ Gash, 


pay $15.00 rent with a bank check, and we intend to open an 


in the Ledger for Trade Expenses; so we journalize from the Cash 


Expenses Dr. 
To Bank. 


» next entry we find in the Day Book is that a purchase has been 


e of goods or merchandise from Brown & Co. So we journalize that, 
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Merchandise Dr. 
To Brown & Co. 


OE ar i ee el Oat ae ek alld rare eae Sees 


credit for their goods, and we will debit them with cash 


4 


account is taken, and frog the instructions we have given ne 


cannot fail to comprehend the reason why of every entry. 


the Journal should be kept strictly chronological. 


account in its regular order. To have to search up and down f 


POs ay is Sith os fet 
_ DOUBLE ENTRY. 
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Double Entry Ledger is the same as the Single Entry, except that = } 


re more accounts in it. There are the business accounts, sometimes 


the impersonal accounts. These impersonal accounts may be few or 


according to the wish of the merchant. For instance, in the Ledger 


ent to the reader of this work we have opened an account ‘‘Mer- 


,” which includes all goods inthe trading. Wecould open.an account 


V have to be left to the discretion of the chief book-keeper. My duty 


; to point out the principles of book-keeping, to explain the art suffi- 


to be expansive enough to cover all requirements and meet all neces. 


2 


ci les of book-keeping, like those of arithmetic, are applicable to every 


e transaction of commerce. : = 


will be the duty of the student to seek out in the Ledger the various 
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at: an account should be kept with the Base of moneys Pie: 


eys paid away for us by the Bank. Thereiore we enter every 


Profit and Loss | 


(OFTEN CALLED LOSS AND GAIN). a 


2 vad 


and the expense 


under whatever headings, 


sot whether =F posted under one o; various headings (such as rent, wages, 
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and Loss account, credited with $154.45, that being the balance 


chandise,” and showing the gross profit on the sales for the month. Th 
the debit side of Profit and Loss we have a debit entry of $78.00, that ei 
the cost of working the business during the period of uaaae and which . 
had to write off as a balance in Trade Expenses. This leaves a net balz 
of $76.45, and we carry it from Profit and Loss to the credit of “Steel 
nich: as we before explained, is the proprietor. Of course in a prope 


managed business there should always be a profit. This depends on suce 


ful determination to keep your expenses within your income. 


The Balance 


Is made in order to prove from the book of greatest authority, r 
Ledger, that the firm positively holds value for the amount stadia aa 
credit of ‘‘Stock” at the time of making the Balance. For this pirposdeaal 
can open an account in the Ledger, headed ‘‘ Balance,” as we | have done 


our trading, or a separate account book may be kept, called The Bala 


Book. Then, having balanced and carried down the debits and credits of 
every account in the Ledger, you copy the credit balances to the debies 


‘‘Balance.” In our case we have only two credit balances in our Ledger. 


Stock, $1292.20, and Jones & Smith, $272.20. Now we have to show th 
the business has this amount and of what it consists. Therefore we a 
the debit balances from the Cash Book and Ledger to the credit of a 
ance,” and also the amount of the value of goods on hand as we find it a 


inventory, and which we have placed to the debit of Merchandise in ond 


na 


to show the amount of goods with which we begin another period of trading. 


ea. 


The footings or additions of both sides of the Balance should be alee 


other, and then we may assume that the book-keeping is 


oe 


not balanced the account ‘‘ Stock,” as it is so evidently a credit 


1S it stands. I hope the student will carefully notice how the bal-_ 


pt varie ota 


3 of the different accounts are brought together under the heading = 


Phe custom of many firms is to charge interest on accounts overdue— 


nth, and if the account is not paid within that time interest is added, often 
lated at the rate of 1 per cent per month. There are several ways to 
this addition to the amount originally charged to the buyer. It can be 
Y |in the Day Book thus: 

a William Jones pays 505] 00 


ES _ being his account and $5.00 interest. 


wd wm 


And in’ the Cash Book, Op course on t 


‘receiving, the left-hand side: 


/ 


m. Jones 


do. Int. 


a se And in the Journal: 

. Or 500) OO . Cash Dr. 

3 To Wm. Jones. 

ee : 5 | 00 Cash Dr. 

. To Trade Expenses, 


-Or it may be entered in the Cash Book i in one item—amount of 


and BNE that has accrued: 


eo -. Wm. Jones. 505] 00 


2 

e | 

‘ 505 | 00 Cash Dr. 

E To Wm. Jones. 

7 

5 | 00 William Jones Dr. 

To Trade Expenses 
I mo. Int. 


Thus settling his account for merchandise that has been ow , 
months, and the liability of interest which has just been incurred 


which a Journal ame has been made. 


is can 1 be dealt with in the same manner 


eee amount, 


ni ee Jones pays for goods bought 
yesterday 500.00 
BA. less discount 5.00 


EXAMPLE. 


Cash Dr. 


To Wm. Jones 495 | 00 
Trade Expenses Dr. : 
To Wm. Jones 5 | oo 


oO: the Cash Book may be debited in the full amount, $500.00, and 
an 


EXAMPLE. ~ = 


Cash Dr. 
To Wm. Jones 500 
Trade Expenses Dr. ; ; 
To Cash. 5 | oc 


It would then read in the Journal, for interest recei re 


— 


5 4 ; 
5 | 00 Wm. “foues Dr. 217-7 = | 


To Interest and Discount. 
5 | CO Cash Dr. 


To. Wm. Jones 


\ 


| | 


In the ease of a discount allowed, it would read: 
5 | 00 Interest and Discount Dr. 


To Wm. Jones 


that may be opened in a Double Entry Ledger. The duty of the teac’ 


to point out the way; to get to the desired goal is the aim of the stude = 


the method and manner is a matter for his discretion. 


‘ 


keepers enter them on a page of the Ledger headed “ Sundry. Acco’ 


In posting these, the debits and credits are entered on the same line 
- respective items to which they correspond. This account, if burdenec 
too many names, often causes more trouble than it saves. If an ac soul 


active (frequently used) it is much better to use a separate heading. 


oes 


accounts are. » Dr. to. or Cr. by 


3 


si c “ 


EXAMPLE. 


Sundries Dr. | 

Cash G2 

to os -- Discount ; 
To Wm. Jones 


Or: 


Cash Dr. = 
To Sundries aoe 500} ° — 
Wm. Jones A a 
Interest Sie. 


has 


pi to a to See and careless trading and result in disaster. How- 
ve , we at are often “compelled to conform to the usages of trade and give and 
: pt notes, and should therefore have a system of keeping a record of when 


es due to be paid or to be received. This is done by what is called 


another for that of the acceptor, one for when dra 
it shall run (number of days or months), and again “one 


oe 
due. 


Seats school book. _ 


form of drawing up a draft or promissory note, his banker will do = f 


Bills Receivable. 


Drawer. Acceptor. Amount. Time. Where and Wh en Di 


Amount. Time. Where and When Due. 


Self. 272 | 20 || 30-days | New York. | June.| 5 | 1898 


‘e 


Of course this ruling can be varied to suit the convenience of any busi- 


ooks already ruled may be bought of any stationer. 


y 


Conclusion. 


shorn of the technicalities with which most of the books published 


art of book-keeping abound, to present an account, with specimens 


. ping is beautiful in the simplicity of its unalterable principle: 


“ ne ve 


5 - instance: : 


I putchase a parcel of Eo say wheat, cand Pp 


debit | ‘age Te: 
Wheat To Cash 


Z 


or credit 
Cash By Wheat. 


a me =) buy another parcel on credit from John Jones. if debit ie’ 
a ; | Wheat To jenn Jones nee a: 
e. , or credit | ; | 
- ae < é John Jones By Wheat. | aoe z a 
- a  Ysell a parcel of merchandise on credit to William Smith. : 


_ William Smith To Merchandise a 

or credit a os 

Merchandise By William Smith, 

‘having his implied or special promise to pay for the merchandise. © 
I sell another parcel for cash. I debit 

Cash To Merchandise 


: or credit 
: _ Merchandise By Cash. 


tance.—This word is often used as equivalent to Bill, or Bill of 
- Wethus speak of Messrs. Smith & Co.’s acceptance. Strictly it 


oy the act whereby the person ‘on whom a Bill is drawn accepts the 


_ proposed to him, viz., to pay the amount stated upon it at the 
~@¢ ‘ . 


ch is also indicated, upon it. This is done by writing his name 


TOSS ‘it face, with or without the word Sea noes If intended to be paid 


Sensis. their occasional use, their pene or frequent employment 


Spee 


ongly to be seers: 
ce 


an vance.- Money paid by the purchaser for goods before their delivery, 


aay —A sum of money payable annually, either (1) for a definite 


as a years, or (2) during the life or lives of certain persons. 
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Arbitration. 


The adjustment of a dispute by reference to a dis 


party. Any number of persons may be named as arbitrators; if t 
appointed, it is usually provided that a third person shall decide the m: 
in the event of the two not coming to an agreement. The decision of t 


third person or arbitrator is called an award. 


Arbitration of Exchange. 


A comparison of the rates of exchange 
different (foreign) places, with a view to ascertain the most -advantageow 
channel through which to buy or sell bills. Arbitrations of coin and 


bullion are also conducted. 


Assets.—The cash, bills, stock in trade, and any other property belongin 
to a tradesman, merchant, or company, available for the payment of his de 


and liabilities. 


Assignment.—A deed or instrument by which property is transferred fr 


one person to another. 


Assignee.—The person to whom is intrusted the possession and distributio 


of the estate of a bankrupt or insolvent. 


Average.—A term applied in Marine Insurance to losses which are t 
total. Averages are general and particular. General average refers to loss 
occasioned by the sacrifice of a part of the cargo, or of the masts, sails, e 
of the ship in order to save the rest. Such loss is distributed among tt : 
various owners of the ship and cargo in proportion to their respective interest: 
Particular Average refers to partial damage to the ship or cargo, and a 


involving the general safety. 


Audit.—The examination of accounts by an authorized person, called 


auditor, with a view to ascertain that they are properly stated and vouche 


Balance.—See page 54. 


Bank.—An establishment serving for the safe custody of money, and & 
facilitating payments from one place to another and from one person to anoth 


Banks are conducted by private individuals and by joint stock companies, 


Bankrupt.—A person who is unable to pay his debts. 


Barter.—The exchange of one commodity for another without the 


of money. 


on making the request is called the drawer, he to whom it is addressed 
arawee, or after he has accepted it the acceptor. The person in whose 
Tt it is drawn and accepted is called the payee, and he who has possession 


t the folder. Bills are transferable from one person to another by simple 


back, which act assigns to another party all the rights possessed by the 
‘The person to whom an assignment is thus made is called the 
rsee. If drawn abroad, or payable abroad, they are termed Foreign Bills. 
latter are generally- drawn in sets of two or three, to obviate the 
nvenience of a loss of a single one. The first that comes to hand being 


ored, the others become void. Jt is essential to the validity of the bill 


= Bill of Lading.—The document given by the master of 2 ship or the 
nt of a railroad company geo eee that the goods specs therein 


the goods are consigned, the third remaining in the hands of the consignor 
5 Shipper. On arriving at their destination, possession of the Bill of Lading 
Peerdence of right to the goods, and goods cannot safely be delivered without 
their production. Bills of Lading are transferable by indorsement, and advances 
are often made upon them. 


: Bill ot Sale.—A deed or bond icing the mie of personal property. 


—— Bond.—A deed guaranteeing the payment of a sumi of money under 
certain conditions, or at a specified time. 

Bond, Goods in,—Imported goods and also home manufactured liquors 
Upon which there is a government tax are allowed to be stored away in 
authorized or ‘‘bonded’”’ warehouses, the duties not being required to be paid 
antil removal. If not cleared, exported, or re-warehoused within a certain 


time the goods will be sold by the customs’ authority. 


tie (tyr payment. to the: ‘shareholders 
beyond the dividend. (2) A premium given for a ‘toa a, 


other privilege granted to a Seppe 


- Book= 


for goods sold to him, and unsecured by a bill or other i 


4 


Broker. 
sellers, or for the transaction of other Fines Thus there are 
Stock Brokers, Ship and Insurance Brokers, Produce Brokers, 
A broker sells by sample, not having possession of the goods, an d is 


a percentage or commission called brokerage. — a 


Bullien.—Gold and silver uncoined. 


Se Call.—A requirement to pay a portion of the sum subscribe fe r 


joint stock undertaking. A term employed to indicate: a certain 


5 _ transaction in stock and grain speculation—the converse of. “Puts? es 


. 
— er 


incurred up to the date of his bankruptcy. 
te called an ‘‘Order of Discharge.”’ 


Se Charter.—Letters patent from the state conferring certain p 


companies and corporations. 


Chattel Mortgage. 


es for a temporary loan. ‘This is an undesirable means for raising funds 
document must be recorded in order to render it effectual, thus 


facts detrimental to the borrower’s credit. 


- 


Check. 


A written order to a bank to pay a specified sum to 
or to some person who is indicated. In the fatter case tho che 


indorsed by the person so nained. 


rity, and not available to the lender unless and until the primary 


. 


ils or proves insufficient. 


mission.—The charge of so much per cent made by a broker or agent © 


‘the word Seniesa before it is Sie mera a liability ee a 


obl gations as are dependent upon the happening or otherwise of certain 
“Thus, one who has become security for the repayment ofa loan has 


eo: E 
a lia e. to pay it eee. upon the borrower failing to do so. Upon its 


Contract.—A trade contract is an undertaking to supply a certain quantity 


ds ata certain pee at or within a eb time and at a stated place. 


or. his Brent or he should actually receive and accept part of the goods 


or he should sve something by way of earnest money (even a cent 


va 
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Creditor. person to whom money is” sowing. 


Coupons Orns for the payment of interest, appended to t ond 


which may be severally cut off for presentation as they fall due. 


Customs.—Duties on commodities imported. 


Days of Grace.—The period allowed for the payment of a note of. 1a 
or to the acceptor of a bill after the time stated on the note or bill, bef 
payment can be claimed. The period varies in different countries. In 

United States three days are allowed. The custom does not apply te 


payable ‘‘on demand.’’ 


Debtor.—A person who owes money to another or others. 


detaining her in loading or unloading beyond the time stipulated i 1 


charter-party. 


bargain—part of the purchase money. 


Discount.—(1) An allowance made for the payment of money 
itisdue. Thus A having ‘bought goods of B on three months’ credit, 
at the end of one month to pay his debt to B on being allowed two ‘mot 
discount at an agreed rate, say 5% per annum. B accepts the offer 
receives the amount originally due, less the amount of the discount in 
discharge of his claim on A. A large business is done by bankers and ot 
in the discounting of Bills of Exchange, Commercial Paper, etc, : 
Interest.) (2) The word ‘‘discount’’ is also used with reference to 
allowance often made by wholesale houses to ‘‘the trade,” that is to s 


the retail dealers, but not to the public, on the gross amount of th i 
purchases: a 


sh areholdets,. 


Borer An order by the government of a country prohibiting the 
of shipping from its ports, pending the settlement of some disputed 


t if any errors are detected they are subject to correction. Generally ab- 


. Factor.—A mercantile agent having possession of the goods intrusted to 
for sale, and selling in his own name, not in that of his principal. 
_ Firm.—The title of any business concern where partnership exists. It does 


necessarily correspond with the name of any of the partners. 


'Freight.—(1) The amount charged for the carriage of goods by water or 
or for the hire of a ship or part of a ship from one port to another, or for a 


time. (2) The cargo of a vessel or goods transported by rail. 


Guarantee. An undertaking to discharge a debt or pay a certain sum in 


of the failure of some other party to do so. 


‘Indenture.—A legal document containing an agreement, contract, or other 
ting, so called from the circumstance that such papers were formerly indented 


t corresponding to another part with the same contents. 


Indorsement.—The act of assigning to another any negotiable instrument, 
as a Check, Bill of Exchange or Bill of Lading, etc. This is done by 
ng the indorser’s name on the document. Every indorser is liable toa 


bsequent holder for any failure in connection with the document. 


_Insolvency. 


" Installment.—-f ‘fhe payment 


7 


_engthened period. — 


- per cent pet annum, and thus far not differing nis discount. 


ever, in the circumstance that interest is made payable on the rett 


periods during the use of money, whilst discount is deducted when t 


lent and before its use by the borrower. Money lent at the same 


but also on’ the interest as it falls due, ifit is not duly ee “43 = 


Invoice.—A statement of the quantities, kinds and prices. of 


and usually sent to the purchaser with the goods. 


¢ 


Journal.— (See pages 32, 83 and 84.) 
Ledger.—(See pages 41, 42, 43, 44 and 45.) 


Letter of Credit.—A letter authorizing the person addressed 
bearer of the letter a specified sum on the credit of the writer. 
by banks. 


oe Beats both actual and contingent, of an indivigee ot 


company. ; 


Lien. 


The right which one person has’to detain the property wh che 


account of a general balance due by the owner. Thus brokers and a i ts 


respective businesses. 


Limitation, 


definite period of time of the commencement of the cause of actic 


cannot be proceeded with. 
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dn x istration of an _ estate, whether ‘that of a’ 
or een person, swittt a view to bring the transactions to. = 
to divide the assets amongst those entitled to them. ‘Winding-up- 3 
The person conducting the liquidation is called a 


/ 
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eae A Pledge of land or houses for spony borrowed to be returned 


= Of equal value. When shares in a joint stock company can ne 


or sold at the price at which they were originally issued, they are said to 


Partnership. —'The association of two or more persons in order to carry on a 


As between ee es the partners share the pxofits or losses in 


nt document allowing the removal of certain goods on which the 


‘ 
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Plant.—A term applied to the machines, tools and engines ofa 


ing concern. 


Policy. 


ticulars of the contract of insurance. 


exchange or promissory note. 


Price Current. 


principal. - The sum of money lent out at interest. 


Procuration.—Special powers granted to an authorized agent. 


often accepted or indorsed by procuration. 


Prompt.—A short fixed period of credit on the sale of goods. 


Protest.—A declaration by a notary that a bill or note has peer distion 
and that payment thereof will be enforced. 


Ousistiods: 


Prices of goods, bonds, shares, etc., guofed from prices 
rent, brokers’ and merchants’ circulars, etc. 
’ , 


Receiver.—A person appointed by the court to take possession of the | | 


erty of an insolvent person, firm or company. 


=. 
— 
Reserve.—That portion of the ascertained prow of a trading « or ban! 


the shareholders. 


© 


Returns.—(1) The aggregate amount of a trader’s sales j in any given: De 


(2) The net proceeds from any consignment or adventure. ss 


Reversion. 


A legacy or annuity which is not payable until some circ 
stances happen or fail to happen is called a reversion. 


1a draft or bill of exchange is first seen on its 


\ oucher.—A receipt or other document in evidence of the payment of 
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